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OLD ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE, 


On a former occasion, Neos XV., p. 33,) we presented a 
brief view of the rude habitations of mankind, and stated 
that the transition from these to the comforts of a modern 
house was by no means abrupt; thata wide interval existed 
between them, which could only be filled up by tracing the 
progress of civilization in various countries through succes- 
sive ages. A portion of this great and important subject, 
including Arcurtecturg, has already occupied three Sup- 
plements, (Vol. XVI., pp. 121, 209, and 249,) and we now 
propose to conclude with a few rough sketches of the houses 
of those nations which have made considerable advances in 
the arts of life. 

It will be necessary to remark, that our object does not 
include a description of temples, churches, prisons, public 
offices, hospitals, &c.; but the homes, the domestic arrange- 
ments, of the middle classes of society. As the exhibition of 
architectural taste is more displayed in what are called public 
buildings than in private houses, we shall not find it neces- 
sary to dwell at much length on architectural details ; but 
shall chiefly direct our attention to those arrangements by 
which the domestic comfort of the interior, rather than the 
beauty of the exterior, is secured. Royal palaces will not 
occupy much of our attention, for it is well known that 
such edifices partake less of the peculiar character of the 
people, than do dwellings of more humble pretensions, The 
palaces of the sovereigns of Europe, whatever differences 
they may present in external architecture or in dimensions, 
very much resemble each other in the costly decorations of 
the interior. 


Vo.. XIX. 





1. Hovuszs oF THE ANCIENTS. 


The nature of the details which the ancient classical 
writers have handed down to us, is not such as to give us 
much insight into their dwellings and domestic arrange- 
ments. Wars and tumults, ambitious projects, and contests 
for civil power, were unhappily so prevalent, that the 
*“ homes” of the ancients are but sparingly alluded to, and 
that in such form as little enables us to form a clear con- 
ception of them, There were, however, some distinguished 
men who did not disdain to leave on record something which 
would shew us what their dwellings were. Among this 
number was Pliny the younger, whose letters on various 
subjects, and to various — have been handed down, 
Pliny has left a singularly minute description of his sum- 
mer villa in Tuscany. It is too long to present verbatim, 
but as it is of importance, in illustrating the arrangement 
of the house of a Roman gentleman, we will give a portion 
of it. 

' & My villa is so advantageously situated, that it com- 
mands a full view of all the country round; yet you 
approach it by so insensible a rise, that you find yourself 
upon an eminence, without perceiving you ascended, The 
exposition of the principal front of the house is full south, 
ont seems to invite the afternoon’s sun in summer (but 
somewhat earlier in winter) into a spacious and well pro- 
portioned portico, consisting of several members, —— y 
a porch built in the ancient manner. In the front of the 
portico is a sort of terrace, embellished with —_— figures, 
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and bounded with a box hedge. At the extremity of this 
portico stands a grand dining-room, which opens upon one 
end of the terracé, and such parts of the house which 
project forward, together with the woods inclosing the 
adj.cent hippodtome. “Almost opposite to the centre of the 
portico, stands a square edifice, which encompasses a small 
area, shaded by four plane trees, in the midst of which a 
fountain rises, from whence the water, running over the 
edges of a marble basin, gently refreshes the surrounding 
plane trees, and the verdure underneath them. This 
apartment consists of a bed-chamber, secured from every 
kind of noise, and which the light itself cannot penetrate ; 
together with a common dining-room, which I use when I 
have none but intimate friends with me. A second portico 
looks upon this little area, and has the same prospect with 
the former I ‘ust now described. There is, besides, another 
room, which, heing situated close to the nearest plane tree, 
enjoys a constant shade and verdure: its sides are incrusted 
half way with carved marble; and from thence to the 
ceiling a foliage is painted with birds intermixed among the 
branches, which has an effect altogether as agreeable as that 
of the carving ; at the basis, a little fountain, playing through 
several smali pipes into a vase, produces a most pleasing 
murmur. 

“From a corner of this portico yon enter into a very 
spacious chamber, opposite to the grand dining-room, which, 
from some of its windows, has a view of the terrace, and 
from others, of the meadow; as those in the front look 
upon a cascade, which entertiins at once both the eye and 
the ear; for the water, dashing from a great height, foams 
over the marble basin that reecives it below. This room is 
extremely warm in winter, being much exposed to the sun ; 
and in a cloudy day the heat of an adjoining stove el 
well supplies his absence. From henee you “ee through 
a spacivus and pleasant undressing room, into the cold bath- 
room, in which is a large gloomy bath: but if you are dis- 
posed to swim more at latge, or in warmer water, in the 
middle of the area is a wide basin for that purpose, and 
near it a reservoir from wh-nce you may be supplied with 
cold water to brace yourself again, if you should perceive 
you are too much relaxed by the warm, Contiguous to 
the cold bath is another of a moderate degree of heat, which 
enjoys the kindly warmth of the sun, but not so intensely 
as that of the hot bath, which proj cts farther. This last 
consists of three divisions each of different degrees of heat: 
the two former lie entirely open to the sun the latter, 
thouzh not so much exposed to its rays, receives an equai 
share of its light. Over the undressing room is built the 
tennis court, which, by means of particular circles, admits 
of different kind of games. Not far from the baths is the 
staircase leading to the inclosed portico, after you have 
first passed through three apartments, . . . . « . At 
one eid of the inclosed portico, and, indeed, tiken off from 
it, isa chamber that looks upon the hippodrome, the vine- 
yard, and the monntains. Adjoining is a room which has 
a full exposure to the sun, especially in winter; and 
from whence runs an apartinent that connects the hippo- 
drome with the house. On the side of the house rises an 
inclosed summer portico, which has not only a prospect of 
the vineyards, but seems almost contiguous tothem, From 
the middle of this portico you enter a dining-room, cooled 
by the salutiry breezes from the Apennine valleys; from 
the windows in the back front, which are extremely large, 
there is a prospect of the vineyards; you have also another 
view of them from the folding doors, through the summer 
portico. Along that side of this dining-room, where there 
are no windows, runs a private staircase for the greater 
convenience of serving at entertainments. At the further 
end is a chamber, from whence the eye is pleased with a 
view of the vineyard and of the portico. Underneath this 
room is an inclosed portico, somewhat resembling a grotto, 
which, enjoying in the midst of the summer heats its own 
nitural coolness, neither admits nor wants the refreshment 
of external breezes After you have jassed both tliese 
portivoes, at the en! of the dining-room stands a third, 
which, as the day is more or less advanced, serves either for 
winter or summer use. It leads to two different apartments, 
one containins four chambers, the othe: three; each enjoy- 
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ing, by urns, both sun and shade.” 

In another villa which Pliny hada few miles from Rome, | 
the entrance was throuzh a portico into a central court, and 
from thence another passage led into a large hall: on every 
side of this wall were either windows or doors leading te | 
various apartments. Ou one side of the hall was a large | 
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family room and another which Pliny used as his library and 












study, together with a bed-room, and entrances to rooms 
belonging to the slaves or servants, On the other side of 
the hall were doors leading to the baths and many cther 
apartments. 

The excavations which have been made at Poinpeii shew 
that the Roman dwellings were often very considera! le in 
extent, and provided with numerous offices and outhouses, 
Baths were by no means an unusual adjunct to a house, and 
some of them were constructed with great ingenuity, so as 
to afford a supply of hot, warm, and cold water, to the dif- 
ferent rooms appropriated as bath-rooms. This custom, of 
providing baths for frequent use, was carried to an extent 
that we cannot properly appreciate in England. Our hunad 
climate affords us Lut little means of estimating the exqui- 
site luxury which a bath affords to dwellers in warm 
countries, where the powerful heat of the sun during the 
day would enervate the body, if not retreshed by a bath, 
As there was a great similarity among the dwellings of the 
ancients, a short description will suffice. Amongst tle Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, houses were flat at the top, so that 
persons might walk upon them ; and usually had stairs on 
the outside, by which they might ascend and descend with- 
out. coming into the house. Kuch house, in fact, was so 
laid out that it inclosed a quadrangular area or court ; this 
court was «gs to the weather, and being open to the 
sky, gave light to the house. ‘This was the piace where 
company was received, and for that ; urpose it was covered 
with mats or carpets for their better accommo ation. It 
was paved with marble or other materials, according to the 
owner’s ability, and provided with an awning of cloth or 
vellum to shelter them from the heat and vicissitudes of 
the weather. ‘This part of their houses, called by the 
Romans implurium or cava @edium, was provided with 
channels to carry off the water i to the common sewers. 
The top of the house was level, and covered with a strung 
plaster by way of terrace. 


2. Hovses or Encianp. 


We shall now direct our atteution to modern times, and 
take a rapid glance at the most striking ditterences that 
exist between the dwellings of different countries. We 
shall begin with our own country, as it will enable us 
better to understand the construction of others. 

By dwelling in a house surrounded by other similar 
houses, we are not unlikely to forget altogether what are 
its principal features as comj;ared with those of other 
countries :—there is no lack of instances in which extreme 
familiarity with a subject induces a sort of ignora.ce of 
it. Let us then examine the dwelling of an Knglishmen 
in moderate circumstances. In the first place we find 
that,—unlike the houses of old,—there is no central court 
surrounded by buildings: ground is too valuabie to allow 
space for such a form of houses. ‘The roof is not tiat: 
our rainy climate presents us with but few inducements to 
visit the house-top. The windows are not concealed from 
without, and made to open into the central court: jealousy 
and suspicion are not English characteristics in these 
matters. If we were to go on, step by step, making com- 
parisons thus between an English house and an Oriental one, 
(for the latter at the present day very much resemble what 
the houses of the ancients used to be,) we should find that 
those differences are not the result of mere caprice, but 
have a foundation in the habits of the people, the extent of 
room compared with the number of inhabitants, or the 
climate of the country. 

A modern London private house is generally built of 
brick, and has four or five distinct stories, with one stair- 
case common to them all. These houses are not detached, 
hut, from the value of Jand, are built adjuiring one 
another; sometimes thirty or forty without any inter- 
ruption, In the outskirts of London, where land is not 
quite so valuable, the wealthy citizen builds his vailia, 
detached from others of a similar kind, aud surrouuded by a 
little garden. These are often made to assime sou.cthing 
like the appearance of cottuyes,—und * hose Cottage, 
“ Lavender Cottage,” —* Hleasant Retreat,” &e., writicia up 
at the pate, indicates that the owner wishes to consider 
himself in the country. Jt neust be owed that an uo uy 
instances there isa goud deal of the “ pride of bundy” 


| in these mock cottages ; although in others, much taste und 
good arrangements are display ed. 

The superior classes of shops in our large towns do not 
greatly ditter from private houses, for aid except the pro. ud- 
floor is arranged as in a private house, ‘Lhe commercial 
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establishments connected with wholesale trade are altogether 
diferent buuidings. The domestic rooms are few in number, 
and principaily devoted to the junior partners of a firm ; 
for it is one of the points of ambition in a wholesale trader 
to have a country leonte (or cottage) to retire to when the 
business of the day is concluded. Such is the case to a 
remarkable extent in the city of London: foreigners would 
be surprised, did they know how few wealthy families have 
their home,—their fen aud sleeping rooms,—within the 
boundaries of the city. 

When we leave the busy scenes of our great towns and 
extend our view to the country, we find every kind of 
dwelling, from the palace-like Chatsworth downward, 
including the manor house of the “ country squire,”—the 
newly sprung-up country house of the merchant,—and the 
substantial and old English dwelling of the farmer. In 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage Architecture is given a 
beau ideal of an English country house,—that is, a detailed 
description of a country residence for an English gentleman, 
comprising the principal features which distinguish the best 
kind of country villas in this country. We cannot do 
better, perhaps, than give an outline of this description,— 
premising, that the house is not so much the palatial 
mansion of a peer, as the villa or mansion house of a 
“country gentleman.” 

The style of such a villa is the “old English,” as being 
more picturesque and ornamental,—as according best with 
rural scenery,—and as admitting of any form most suitable 
for the various offices and servants’ apartments :—the 
Grecian style, adopted under such circumstances, would he 
an application of architectural rules to purposes for which 
they were not intended. The villa is therefore in the 
Elizabeth style, and the ground-plan somewhat in the form 
of the letter Hl. The front presents a centre and two pro- 
jecting wings: the centre containing the hall and dining- 
room, with a gallery and stairease behind them. One wing 
is occupied by the drawing-room and library, with a saloon 
between them. The other wing contains a sitting room, 
and offices for the upper servants: the inferior offices being 
in the basement, or in a distinct part of the building. The 
principal front is ornamented: im the centre is a porch of 
two stories; and the wall on each side (broken into com- 
partments by pilasters, &c.) contains large mullioned 
windows; with a battlement or parapet at the top, decorated 
with busts, urns, heraldic ornaments, &c. Each end of 
the projecting wings presents a bay window, square or 
semicircular in form, with balustrade or stone covering 
above. The high and steep roof is decked with chimneys 
of various forms and heights; and in the centre is the 
tower over the grand staircase ; its cupola roof terminating 
in a rich lantern, and supporting a weathercock or dwarf 
spire.—The four distinguishing features of this exterior are, 
the projecting wings, the high roof, the numerous chimneys, 
and the lofty staircase tower.—Outside one of the wings of 
the house is a terrace, with a handsome balustrade, and 
an entrance is gained to this terrace by a door from the 
saloon. 

The porch of the house is raised a step or two, and is 
ornamented in its principal parts, and contains seats for 
servants, &c. From the porch we proceed to the entrance 
hall, which corresponds in style with the size of the building, 
and is more lofty in English than in Grecian forms of villa, 
The hall looks as if meant for something more than the 








mere entrance to the house; for in the old English times, ! 


when the Biron was surrounded by his retainers, the hall 


was the apartment in which all dined,— high and low. The | 


hall is furnished with old oak chairs and benches, a high 
table across the upper end, and other tables in other positions 
round the sides of the hall. This is the place, too, for the 
armour, the defensive arms, the hunting implements, the 
bows and arrows, the fishing tackle, the stags’ horns and 
other trophies of the chase. The floor is of stone, not 
covered by any carpet: «nd the room is warmed either 
by hot air (a modern invention), or hy heaping logs of wood 
on the large open fire-place at one side of the hall. From 
this hall there is a grand entrance to the principal apart- 
ments, and a humbler one to the servants’ offices, 

From the hall we proceed to the gallery beyond it. 
This gallery is a kind of passage leading to the principal 
apartments. On one side it leads to the siloon, dining-room, 
&c.: on another to the servants’ offices: and in another to 


the grand stairease. The saloon is a sort of vestibule to the | 


living rooms, having on one side a door leading to the 
dining-room, on another a door leading to the drawing-rcom, 
on another windows which open on to the terrace and gar- 


den. The saloon is often used as a music room, and is 
therefore arranged appropriately, in being nearly divested 
of furniture : indeed if it were not so employed, its general 
use is not of a kind to render much furniture necessary. 

The drawing-room is the most elegant apartment in the 
house, as may be expected from the mode in which it is 
employed. This room is of noble proportions, and hass bay 
or projecting window at one end: there are also windows 
on one of the other sides, looking out into the terrace and 
garden, and opposite these windows is the fire-place. The 
ceiling is of lece-work stucco, interspersed with -shields of 
the family arms. This room contaits such of the best pic- 
tures belonging to the family as may be of small size. in 
the pier bet ween the windows is a large looking-ylass, reach- 
ing nearly to the ceiling. 

From the drawing-room we proceed across the saloon to 
the library, the general arrangement of which is more sombre 
and sedate than that of the drawing-room, but the size of 
the rooms is neariy equal. ‘The walls are of course chiefly 
occupied by cases for books, maps, &c., and those parts 
which are not so occupied are painted or papered of sone 
subdued colour, so as not to give a gaudy effect to a room 
devoted to study. A puir of globes, reading-desks, library 
table, &c., are arranged in this ro.m. Such a room is a 
general place of reception for gentlemen during the earlier 
hours of the day. 

The dining-room is situated near the hall. The walls are 
of old oak wainscot, and are nearly covered with pictures, 
this being the chief depository of the family pictures, unless 
a gallery be kept for their reception. The large fire-place 
is provided with “dogs” for the reception of the logs used 
as fuel. The tables, sideboards, cellarets, “ dumb-waiters,” 
&c., necessary to such an apartment, we need not descant 
upon, Except in very large houses, the dining-room is gene- 
rally the breakfast room for the family. 

The private study is a room differing from the library in 
this, that although both are intended for study or business, 
the library is open to the ladies as well as the gentlemen, 
whereas the study is the room in which the “squire” trans- 
acts his various affairs with steward, bailiff, &c., &c. 

These are the principal apartments on the ground-floor: 
we will therefore proceed up stairs. The staircase is an im- 
portant part of an old English house. The steps are either 
of stone or of polished oak, and the balustrades and raiis are 
of carved oak. The staircase is lighted by a large mullioned 
window, filled with stained glass. This staircase leads up 
to the bed-rooms of the principal members of the family. 
A house of some pretension will often have a “ state” bed- 
chamber, devoted especially to the use of such visitors 
as may be of consequence. This “state” room is fur- 
nished in a somewhat costly style, and is accompanied by 
two dressing-rooms. The other bed-rooms have one dress- 
ing room cach attached to thei. 

The servants’ bed-rooms are on the highest floor, and are 
approached by a separate staircase from another part of the 
house. The stairs are in connexion below with the house- 
keeper’s room, the kitchen, and all the various offices appro- 
riated to the duties and employments of the servants. 
These we need not describe in detail, but as an example of 
a kitchen fit for a large house, we may quote the following 
from the work last alluded to :— I remember to have seen 
a kitchen, at a house in Warwickshire, which struck me 
particularly. The kitchen, scullery, larder, &c., formed a 
range of building on one side of the. kitchen court, separate 
from the house, but there was acovered way between them 
The building was of two stories, the kitchen occupying the 
centre. It was a large lofty room, of good proportions, as 
high as two stories of the building. You entered it at one 
end, by large folding doors, from a passage through the 
building: at the opposite end was the fire-place, with a screen 
before it, on one side of which was the door to the seullery 
and hakehouse, on the other side a range of set coppers of 
different sizes, On one side of the room were two rows of 
windows, and under the lower row a range of charcoal 
stoves and hot plates, the latter to keep things warm, The 
other side had onl the upper row of windows, and against 
the wall was a p Band, above which the copper cooking 
utensils, &c., were ranged in a very ornamental way. A 
long table was in the centre of the room, and over the door 
a dial clock. The ceiling had a very handsome cornice, and 
a boss in the centre, from which hung a brass lamp. Oppo- 
site the entrance-door another door admitted you to a pee 
sage, on one side of which were the larders, on the other, 
saltitig-roonns, &c., and at the end a staircase led to the 
cook’s apartments over.” Such a kitchen is, however, of 
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rather a higher standard than would be required for an 
English country house. ‘ 

‘The reader will understand that the above is not so much 
a description of a house actually existing as a means of con- 
veying a general idea of most of our country villas. 

If we visit our northern neighbours we shall not find a 
very striking distinction between their houses and those of 
the English. Indeed, so much are the habits and tastes of 
the wealthy classes in England, Scotland, and Ireland be- 
coming assimilated by constant intercourse that their dwel- 
lings bear a very close resemblance to one another. We 
muy, however, observe that one characteristic feature of the 
houses at Edinburgh is the enormous height to which they 
are built. No private houses are to be seen in London 
equal in height to many at Edinburgh, which extend some- 
times to seven or eight stories, or “ flats.” These very lofty 
houses are, however, more prevalent in the trading parts of 
the city than in that part occupied by the genteel inhabit- 
ants. Itis worthy of a passing remark that Scotland does not 
contain so many midd’e-class houses as England,—not so 
many manor-houses cf moderately wealthy landowners, nor 
houses of retired tradesmen, nor substantial farm-buildings. 
This arises, not from any inferiority in the wealth or cha- 
racter of the a but from the events of her history. 
It is not yet oue hundred years since Scotland was a scene 
of rebellion ar.d anarchy,—highlander despising lowlander, 
because the former had not yet learned to appreciate the 
advan of social comfort, as enjoyed in the lowlands, 
and in England. But since that period an unprecedentedly 
rapid progress has been made in every part of Scotland, and 
her houses, as well as the spirit of her institutions, are be- 
coming more and more like those of England. In Ireland, 
too, many circumstances have retarded the increase of a 
class of inhabitants between the very rich and the very poor. 


3. Hovses or France, SwitzZERLAND, AND GERMANY. 


We must cross the Channel, to visit the houses of our 
neighbours, the French. These are generally speaking 
larger than the houses of English persons of equal rank. 
But this is partly accounted for by the different way in 
which the house is parcelled out. In England a respectable 
family will occupy a house of moderate size to themselves. 
In France they would occupy a portion of a very large 
house. Each floor contains a suite of rooms, and a house 
often contains as many respectable families as there are 
floors. We are here speaking not so much of large man- 
sions as of respectable private houses. 

In Paris, the large mansions generally obtain the name 
of hotels, a term which we apply to the highest class of 
houses for public accommodation. Mr. Cooper, in his 
Residence in France, has given some details respecting 
these Parisian mansions. He says,—“ The private hotels 
are even more numerous than the private gardens, land not 
always having been attainable. Of course these buildings 
vary in size and magnificence, according to the rank and 
fortune of those who caused them to be constructed ; but 
the very smallest are usually of greater dimensions than 
our (American) largest town-houses; though we have a 
finish in many of the minor articles, such as the hinges, 
locks, and the wood-work in general, and, latterly, in 
marbles, that is somewhat uncommon, even in the best 
houses of France ; when the question, however, is of magni- 
ficence, we can lay no claim to it, for want of arrangement, 
magnitude, and space.” The hotels bear the names of their 
owners. The higher classes of the nobility were accustomed 
to build a smaller hotel near the peincipal structure, which 
was inhabited by the inferior branches of the family, and 
sometimes by favoured dependents,—this is called the 

it hotel. Our first apartments were in one of these petits 
1otels, which had once belonged to the family of Montmo- 
renci. The great hotel, which joined it, was inhabited, and 
I believe owned, by an American, who had reversed the 
usual order of things by coming to Europe to seek his for- 
tune. Our next abode was the Hétel Journiliac, in a small 
— of a remote part of the Faubourg St. Germain. 

his was a hotel of the smaller size, and our apartments 
were chiefly on the second floor, or in what is called the 
third story in America, where we had six rooms besides the 
offices. Our saloon, dining-room, &c., had formerly been 
the bed-chamber, dressing-rooom, and ante-chamber of 
Madame la Marquise, and gave onea ver respectful opinion 
of the state of a woman of quality, of a secondary class, 
though I believe that this family, too, was hi hly allied. 
We are now in a small hotel in the Rue St. ominique, 
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we are better lodged than ever, 


where in some respects 
though compelled to occupy three floors. Here the saloon 
is nearly thirty feet in length, and seventeen high. It is 
panelled in wood, and above all the doors, of which, real 
and false, there are six, are allegories painted on canvas, and 


inclosed in wrought gilded frames. Four large mirrors are 
fixtures, and the windows are vast, and descend to the floor. 
The dining-room, which opens on a garden, is of the same 
size, but even loftier.” 

On passing from France into Switzerland, we find that 
a marked change occurs in this respect :—that in the latter 
country each family, generally speaking, has a hcuse to it 
self, whereas, as has been stated, in France each family 
frequently content themselves with a single floor. There 
are other differences, too. The French houses are mostly 
built of rough stone, and stuccoed ; while those of Switzer- 
land, — particularly if near the great pine forests,—are often 
log-houses, built almost wholly of wood, but finished very 
carefully, and constructed with great accuracy. The 
walls are formed of whole trees neatly squared and notched 
into each other at the ends where the walls cross. The 
roof is of wood; short pieces of pine split into thin layers 
are used as tiles, and held together by small spars laid across 
them, which are, in their turn, kept down by stones. Many 
of the cottages have wooden chimneys, the whole of the 
flue being formed of and lined with wood: the smoke and 
turpentine together produce a varnish, which preserves it 
from taking fire. The beams supporting the roof are orna- 
mented at the ends; and the principal front is also carved, 
sometimes with elaborate ornaments, and inscriptions in 
German text are painted in several colours, These houses 
have altogether a picturesque appearance, and are much 
warmer than houses of stone or brick. 

The houses of Germany may vary considerably according 
to the locality,—some bordering on the cold climate of the 
north of Europe, while others adjoin Switzerland and Italy. 
In some parts, such as North Prussia, the houses are framed 
of wood with bricks between; and the upper stories project 
over the lower, and are supported on jos ae generally of 
wood. In other parts the houses are of frame-work of 
wood, the interstices filled with unbaked bricks, and then 
plastered with clay. While in other parts, again, the 
arrangement of the houses nearly resembles that of the 
English. We may here briefly notice the character of the 
buildings in two or three of the principal cities of Germany. 

The general nature of the better class of houses in Vienna 
is massive and imposing, rather than ornamental. The 
streets are generally narrow; and the houses lofty,—rising 
to four or five floors, which are all entered by a common 
stair. Some individual masses of building, in the heart 
of the city, are as populous as large villages. One 
dwelling-house containing ten large courts,—is peopled by 
more than twelve hundred inhabitants, and yields a yearly 
rental of 65007. Another re contains no less than 
one hundred and fifty separate dwelling-houses. Even the 
ordinary buildings are generally in the form of a square, 
surrounding a small court; but the houses are so high, and 
the court is of such smal! dimensions, that it frequently has 
more the appearance of a well; and the staircase, which re- 
ceives its light from it, is almost in darkness. Every house 
whatever number of families it may contain in its severa 
floors, is under the superintendence of a hans-meister, or 
house-master, who is a personage of much importance to 
the convenience of all who inhabit it. He is generally some 
humble person employed by the proprietor to take care of 
the house, and to lock up the outer door at a certain hour in 
the evening, after which neither ingress nor egress can be 
obtained without giving him a fee. 

The arrangement of the large houses in Berlin is very 
different from those of Vienna. There is an imposing 
palace-like effect produced, on account of the general em- 
eens of an Ionic portico in front of most of the principal 

uildings. Sometimes three out of the four sides of a 
building are decorated with porticoes. 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony, differs from both the fore- 
named cities. The general style of building is simple, 
austere, and imposing. ‘The wealthy inhabitants, in uild- 
their residences, thought chiefly of convenience and dura- 
tion, not of pillared portals and airy verandahs. The houses 
are lofty and the streets narrow; but some of the principal 
streets are of ample breadth, and lined with stately, though 
unadorned buildings. Within the last few year~, howev r, 
a tendency has shown itself to introduce more architectural 
regularity than was formerly displayed in the houses of 
Dresden, 
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GRENADA. 


Mr. Cooper visited one of the baronial residences on the 
banks of the Rhine, at present occupied by a brother of the 
King of Prussia. A few words may be said respecting it 
here. The entrance is by a drawbridge. The court is 
narrow and inconvenient; but there are several little 
terraces which command views of the scenery of the 
Rhine. The Ritter Saal, or Knight’s Hall, though not 
large, is a curious room. The fire-place is of an enor- 
mous size; and round the walls hang numerous pieces by 
ancient armour. The chandelier is a circle formed of 
uniting bucks’ horns, from which lamps are suspended. In 
one corner of the hall is an ancient vessel to hold water, 
and beneath it a porcelain trough. The chairs, tables, 
settees, &c., are all of oak, and covered with armorial bear- 
ings. The stairs have a quaint and remarkable appearance, 
and in one instance they encircle the exterior of a tower, at 
a giddy elevation of nearly three hundred feet above the 
river, the tower itself being placed on the outermost verge 
of the precipice. 

In Holland and Belgium, the houses do not possess a 
distinctive character. They are partly French, partly 
German, and partly English. But we may state generally, 
= they are very deficient in anything like architectural 

eauty. 


4. Hovsses or NortHERN Evrope. 


In the colder climates, such as Denmark, Russia, Sweden, 
and Norway, we find precautions taken against the chilling 
blasts of winter, which are not called for in the southern 
countries’ of Europe. Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
particularly the latter two countries, are not so well 

rovided with middle-class houses as most of the other 

uropean states. The peasants’ houses are generally log- 
houses, but with a more highly pitched roof than those 
of Switzerland; and they are often covered with boards 
projecting six feet beyond the walls. A general custom in 
the middle-class houses in Russia is to cover the roof with 
sheet-iron, and paint them with vivid colours, mostly green 
and red. Another feature, (to which we shall presently 
further allude,) is that of having double windows to the 

rincipal rooms. In the villages, each house presents a 

Id projecting gable towards the street: the houses 
re of two or three stories with a balcony on the gable 

nt. 

Dr. Granville, during a residence of several months at 
St. Petersburgh, had an opportunity of seeing the habita- 
tions of the wealthy classes in that capital, removed on the 
one hand, from the costly splendour of the Emperor’s 





palaces, and, on the other, from the more humble dwellings 
of the trading community. 

The entrance to the St. Petersburgh mansions is generally 
by a private door adjoining the carriage gate. Within isa 
spacions yard or court, in which enormous heaps of fire- 
wood are piled on one side, and around which are the four 
sides of the mansion. Under the great carriage gateway is 
generally a double glazed folding door, for receiving visitors 
on gran occasions, leading to the foot of the grand staircase ; 
but the general daily entrance is by the private door: this 
door is glazed as well as the other, so that a liveried porter 
withinside sees visitors approaching and opens the door to 
them without any application to a bell ora knocker. The 
owner of the mansion generally occupies the ground floor, 
near the street door, with his study, receiving room, waiting 
room, private cabinet, &c. The stairs of the staircase leading 
to the upper stories are generally of coarsely-grained, unpo- 
lished granite: they are only occasionally scoured, and have 
seldom a strip of carpet laid on them. The staircase is 
square, with high walls, lighted by three or four windows, 
and decorated with statues, busts, and pictures; but they 
have seldom the light iron balustrade which gives such an 
elegance to the staircase of an English mansion. 

At the top of the staircase we meet with an ante-room, 
gueney occupied by lacqueys; from whence we enter a 

ong suite of drawing rooms, which are fitted up with great 
magnificence, having costly furniture round the walls, but, 
like the Parisian mansions, having none in the centre of the 
room. The floor is inlaid with two or three differently 
coloured woods, which are kept highly polished. After the 
drawing rooms come the ladies’ apartments, as they are 
termed, often twelve or fifteen in number, and including 
three or four state rooms. The fancy woods for the 
furniture are of a great variety of kinds, and are highly 
polished. There are rich silk draperies, and the walls are 
either painted in fresco or hung with silk. The ceiling is 
generally painted in distemper with an allegorical or other 
design. Chandeliers pendant from the ceiling are not much 
used; but almost every room has a magnificent looking- 
glass, the manufacture of which is conducted with muc 
skill in Russia. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of these 
Russian mansions, is the swarm (for it is nothing less) of 
servants. The master and mistress, as well as the guests, go 
to the ante-room at the top of the staircase, to throw off their 
outer garments, such as cloaks, furs, flannel boots, &c., and 
numerous servants are there ready to receive them. At 
dinner, one servant stands behind the chair of every guest. 
But these instances are comparatively commendable; it is 
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stated hy all travellers, that a large number of the servants 
have absolutely nothing to do. It is only partially that the 
use of bells has been adopted in the Russian mansions, and 
where they are not used, a servant stands in each rvom to 


receive orders, and one or two boys stand at every door of the | 


suite of rooms, and thus convey orders from one to another, 
But the possession of more servants than are wanted, is only 
a part of the evil; for it is customary for each servant to 
have his wife and family in the house, and not unfrequently 
his relations and friends, A Russian officer told Dr. Gran- 
ville, that when he married, he had determined to reduce 
the number'of his household, to something like a moderate 
limit, and he retained forty: in three or four years after- 
wards, he found that he was supporting double that 
number, the wives and children included. It was stated 
that the Countess Orloff had at Moscow so many servants 
that she established a hospital for them when ill: their 
number was eight hundred. Yet it seems, that there is not 
one female servant whose duties are equivalent to those of 
an English housemaid ;—bed-making, dusting, sweeping, 
&c., are all performed by men. The existence of tuis 
peculiarity in the domestic arrangements of the Russians 
depends on the state of society in general in that country, 
and is influenced by causes too intricate to be explained 
here. 

We may here consistently allude to the precautions which 
the Russians take to adapt their dwellings to the nature 
of the climate, The winters are very severe, and the differ- 
ence of the arrangements for summer and winter is greater 
than that which exists in England. When the winter 
season is approaching, the better sort of houses are provided 
with double windows, an extra entrance door, and a peculiar 
kind of close stove. ‘The mode of doubling the windows is 
this:—A dry day is selected, when every part of the window 
is as free from damp as possible, an additional window is 
fixed within the common one, and a layer of sand is laid at 
the bottom between them. The object of this sand is to 
absorb the moisture which may be contained in the air 
between the two windows, else it might be deposited on the 
windows and dim the glass. Both windows are caulked 
round the edzes with tow, and one square of glass in each 
window is made to open by means of a hinge, so as to admit 
fresh air when required. The extra door which is put up 
*t the entrance of the principal apartments is thickly 
wadded with a kind of hair-cloth, so as to shut in a com- 
pletely air-tight manner. 

Dr. Granville considers a Russian stove, or petch, to be 
“one of the greatest luxuries of civilized lite that can be 
found in cold climates. It is by far a more rational and 
effectual mode of warming a house, than either the coal- 
grate of Enzland, the blazing hearth of France, or the iron- 
stove of Germany. It supplies the best substitute for the 
genial warmth of summer within doors, and affords an 
equable degree of heat so universally spread in every part 
of the room that when the external air has been at 20° Fahr., 
U have gladly remained without any other than the light- 
st dressing gown, in my room, taking my station in- 
differently in any part of it, far from the stove, and fre- 
quently near a window, without any other tnan the most 
pleasing sensation of an equal warmth.”—So very equable, 
indeed, is the warmth of the apartments shut in by double 
windows and warmed by a stove, that the inhabitants fre- 
quently sleep with only a single sheet on them. 

The petch forms a principal article of furniture in each 
room. Frequently the stove is placed in the centre of the 
wall separating the two rooms, so as to warm both. The 
stoves are built of stone or brick, and cased with white 





_— an agreeable warmth to the apartment for forty-eicht 

ours after the fire is completely extinguished. here is a 
small door communicating from the air of the room to the 

| heated air in the stove; this door is kept open or shut, 
according to the temperature required, 

Such is the general nature of the Russian stove,—an 
arrangement so remarkably different from the open fire- 
place of an English house, that we could scarcely conceive 
the effects of it, were it not that within the last few years 
many improvements have taken place in the modes of warm- 
ing English dwellings, chiefly through the philanthropic 
exertions of Dr. Arnott. 

If we proceed onwards to Moscow, we find the cha- 
racter of the dwellings much changed. Although still 
in European Russia, Moscow presents many of the features 
peculiar to Asia, It is situated more completely inland 
than almost any large city in the world, and is so far re- 
moved from the countries of western Europe, that it par- 
takes of but few of their characteristics. Its palaces 
are of immense size and grandeur, as this city is the prin- 
cipal residence of the great Russian nobles. The houses 
of the mercantile classes present a singular mixture of 
Asiatic and European construction, for Moscow is the mart 
through which the treasures of the East are diffused over 
Russia generally. The Chinese, the Turk, the Greek, the 
Tartar, the Calmuck, the Persian,—all visit and inhabit 
Moscow, for commercial purposes, 

A few more words, and we must then quit the countries 
ef Northern Europe. Mr. Laing gives a graphic picture of 
the domestic arrangements and modes of employment, in the 
houses of the respectable inhabitants of Norway. The 
family room, or -hall, is sprinkled with fresh bright green 
leaves, which have a lively effect: everything is clean and 
shining: an eight-day clock stands in one corner, and a 
cupboard in another; benches and straight-backed wooden 
chairs are arranged round the room; and all the family 
occupations are going on, and exhibit curious and interesting 
contrasts of ancient manners with modern refinements, 
The process of carding wool and flax is conducted in one 
corner: two or three spinning wheels are at work near 
the stove; and a young lady will get up from these old- 
fashioned ovcupations, take her guitar in the window seat, 
and play and sing, or gallopade the length of the room with 
her sister. The breakfast is laid out on a tray at one end 
of this apartment, which is usually spacious, occupying 
the breadth of the house, and lighted from both sides, 
This meal is taken, standing: it consists of slices of 
bread and butter, smoked meat, sausages, dried fish, with 
the family tankard, generally of massive silver, full of ale, 
and with decanters of French and Norwegian brandy,—the 
latter being drunk only by the gentlemen. While the 
gentlemen are walking about, conversing and taking break- 
fast, the mistress is going in and out on her family affairs, 
servants enter for orders, neighbours drop in to hear or tell 
news, the children are learning their catechism, or play- 
ing about ; and the whole is such a lively animated scene, 

everything is so clean and orderly, and the manners of the 
people towards each other in familiar intercourse are so ami- 
able, that the traveller who wishes to be acquainted with 
the domestic life of the Norwegians, will pass an hour very 
azreeably in the family room. Coffee, if drunk in the 
morning, is generally taken an hour before the family break- 
fast, and in the bed room. 


5. Irarran anv Spanisa Hovses. 


In leaving the climes of Russia and Norway for that of 





orcvlain: they are of great size, and extend to the ceiling. 

he internal arrangement is this:—There is a fire chamber | 
occupying the lower part, and extends from front to back, 
being about a foot and a half wide, and two feet high ; in 
this the wood is burned; and it is closed by an iron door, 
A tube within carries off the smoke and soot of the burning 
wood, and other tubes convey the heated air round every 

art of the surface of the petch, so as greatly to heat the 
Prick and porcelain. The mode of “keeping the fire in,” 
is totally different from ours. Twelve or fourteen large 
billets of elm, two feet long and three inches thick, are put 
into the fire-chamber and kindled. The iron door being 
left open, a most intense combustion of the billets takes place, 


“ Sunny Italy,” we may naturally expect that the dwell- 
ings of the inhabitants, as well as the national character, 
present many marked features, arising partly from the early 


| civilization and refinement of thut people. The houses of 


the wealthy classes in Italy vary greatly with the position 
and nature of the towns. Under the general term, “ Italy” 
we include the cities of Venice, Genoa, Milan, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, &c., although those cities belong to separate 
states, and are situated under different circumstances, 
We will therefore take a rapid glance at some of them in 
succession. 

The mansions of the nobility at Venice, Forsyth tells us, 
are as various in their architecture as in their architects, 





during which the pipe, serving as a chimney, is left open. 
When all the wood is burned away, the chimney is closed, 
the iron door is closed, and the highly heated air is com- | 
pletely shut in. So excellent are these arrangements, that 
the heated porcelain, brick, air, &c., of the stove, will im~- 


Some display the light elegance of Sansovino; others the 
exuberant ornament of Loughina; and a few, the correct 
beauty of Palladio. They in general affect too many orders 
in front: each order has, absurdly enough, its full entabla- 
ture; the lower cornices are as prominent as the upper, and 
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appear in profile so many separate roofs. In fact, the 
Grecian orders, being foreign to the manners and wants 
of acity bu lt on the edge of the water, will never enter 
into its accommodation but at the expense of half their 
beauty and all their consistency. Most of the mansions 
have two gates, some three, in the middle of their fronts. 
On each side are two ranges of equal windows in the base- 
ment alone. Over the gates is a stately and decorated 
superstructure of balconies, arcades, and gigantic windows, 
contrived for Venetian pageantry, and set in studied opposi- 
tion to the general style of the front, which this wide vertical 
breach divides into two. The windows are generally 
arched : in some mansions this arch is circular: in others 
it forms arabesque curves of contrary flexion, which finely 
contrast with the flat mass of wall. In some, even the 
Gothic church-window has been adopted. A great dis- 
figurement to these mansions are the chimneys which are 
made prominent objects on the top. In former times the 
outsides of the Venetian houses were painted : even such men 
as Paul Veronese and Tintoretto were employed in that 
mode of decorating the houses: but in later times this 
custom has disappeared. The ceilings of the apartments ar. 
always decorated. But since the downfall of the Venetian 
republic, many circumstances have tended to reduce the 
splendour of the city. The large mansions, palaces, indeed 
as they may be termed, have many of them been deserted, 
sold, and dismantled, Juring the present century. 

Let us now cross the north of Italy to Turin. This city 
is the capital of Piedmont, and is more regularly built than 
the generality of Italian cities; it has rather a modern 
appearance, and is very clean, an advantage gained by the 
flowing of much clean water through the streets. Nv mean 
suburbs, and no mouldering walls, deform its entrance. It 
contains spacious and regular streets, which intersect each 
other at right angles, and which lead to a grand square or 
piazea in the middle. Through the principal streets, each 
side exhibits a long and regular line of porticoes, presenting 
many beautiful specimens of architecture; while the balco- 
nies above them, canopied with light draperies, have a very 
pleasing appearance. The houses and hotels generally are 
said to present a very elegant appearance. It has been 
stated, however, as a strange instance of carelessness, that 
in many facades of very handsome architecture, the holes 
are still left gaping, which supported the scaffolding at the 
time of their erection. 

Proceeding to the southward, we come to the famed city 
of Florence, the mansions of whose wealthy inhabitants are 
distinguished for much splendour. It has been observed by 
Mr. Bell, that in the best streets “each house is a palace; 
and a palace in Florence, is a magnificent pile, of a square 
bulky form, with a plain front, extending from two to three 
hundred feet, built of huge dark-grey stones, each mea- 
suring three or four feet.” The general structure of these 
mansions is this coarse rubble work rising toa height of 
twenty or thirty feet from the ground. A stone seat runs 
the whole length of the front, which used, in former times, 
to be occupied by the dependants of the family, who fre- 
quently slept there, sheltered from the sun by an over- 
hanging cornice. Large iron rings are sometimes seen fixed 
into the wall: these were formerly used to contain the 
banners of the owner,—to hold flaming torches,—and to 
fasten horses to. The lower range of windows are grated 
and harred with massive iron frames, which present. much 
of the melancholy effect produced by prison windows. 
On the second story isa plain and simple architrave: the 
windows are high and arched, placed at a considerable 
distance apart, and from t-n to fifteen in number, according 
to the width of the building. The third story resembles 
the second in its plainness, and in the number of its win- 
dows. The roof is flat, with deep cornice, and bold pro- 
jecting soffits, which give a grand and magnificent effect to 
the whole edifice. The chimneys are grouped into stacks, 
the tops of which, inereasing in bulk as they rise in height, 
res‘inble a crown, The slates with which the chimneys 
are built are ranged so as to act as ventilators. T'wo or 
three s eps lead up to the porch of the mansion, the doors 
vf which are studded with iron, both for the sake of strength 
and of ornament, and the entrance is anarched massive iron 
gate. ‘The gates open into a court, the base of which is sur- 
rounded by a high arched colonnade, supported by marble 
coluums. Entering from the court, a great staircase leads 
to a suite of noble chambers, halls, and saloons, hung with 
siiks, and richly adorned. _ The ceilings are lofty and finely 
painte.|; the beanrs being displayed, and carved, ornamented 
and gilt, The arcades of the court support the galleries, 





which, in former times, were generally filled with fine paint- 
ings, statues, and vases, 

“ In such palaces,” says Mr. Bell, “ the rulers, the magis- 
trate, the noble, and the merchant dined, surrounded by 
their family and dependents. ‘lhe manner of the times 
bore a character of manly simplicity, which, singularly con- 
trasted with the splendour of the rich possessions, und the im- 
portance of their political sway among nations. Their guests 
were seated, not by rule, rank, or birth, but in the order in 
which they happened to arrive. At the board of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, whose court was adorned by the most dis- 
tinguished men of the age, as well in letters and science as 
in rank, Michel Angelo and other celebrated artists were 
often seated next to himself. Nor did these habits lessen 
the respect or deference of the dependents, as we may judge 
by the — given by Cellini and other writers of those 
days. From this combination o: princely power and pris- 
tine simplicity, inducing that familiar intercourse of lord 
and dependents, rich and poor, arose those friendly greetings, 
those salutations in the streets, which to this day excite the 
admiration of strangers.” 

Proceeding southward from Florence, the two great cities 
which present themselves on the western edge of Italy are 
Rome and Naples,—two cities which have scarcely one fea- 
ture in common,—which differ indeed as much as if they 
belonged to countries altogether different. At Rome there 
is a sober grandeur pervading everything. The visitor is in 
the heart of the Roman world, surrounded by innumerable 
evidences of past ages. There may be, and are, bigotry and 
superstition at Rome, but there is very little frivolity. The 
character of the inhabitants, and the nature of their houses, 
have a kind of any them that does not fail to 
strike a stranger. In Naples it is altogether different : the 
fronts of their houses, like their hearts, are all window: all 
is light, joyous, frivolous, and—vicious. The Neapolitans, 
unlike other people, do not attempt to conceal their vices : 
they make fun of everything; they manage to extract a 
laugh from subjects which to others would seem to demand 
serious attention. The fine arts are at a lower ebb in Naples 
than at any other city in Italy, so that what refining influ- 
ence there may be in such arts is lost to the Neapolitans. 
In Naples, says Mr. Forsyth, “ even the lowest class enjoy 
every blessing that can make the animal happy,—a delicious 
climate, high spirits, a facility of satisfying every appetite, a 
conscience which gives no pain, a convenient ignorance of 
their duty, and a church which ensures heaven to every 
ruffian that pretends to faith. Here tatters are not misery, 
for the climate requires little covering; filth is not misery 
to them who are born to it ; and a few fingerings of maca- 
roni can wind up the rattling machine for the day.” ‘The 
inhabitants of Florence stand midway between those of 
Rome and of Naples, and perhaps avoid many of the vices 
of both, And in that particular feature in which we have 
at present to do with them,—their dwelling,—the same will 
apply. Give a little more sombreness to the mansions of 
Florence, and you have those of Rome: give them more 
frivolity, and you have those of Naples. 

The houses of Spain present that mixed character which 
is likely to result from the successive conquest of a country 
by different nations. “Spain is one of the countries in 
Europe (the other being Turkey) which have been under 
the Mohammedan yoke, and this cireumstance has not failed 
to impart to the dwellings of some parts of Spain that pecu 
liarity which is seen in most Mohammedan dwellings ;—we 
mean, a large central court surrounded by buildings on 
every side. As we shall shortly deseribe these courts some- 
what minutely, we will not dwell on them here. ‘Those 
parts of Spain which were able to resist the Moorish 
invaders, have retained most of the features which dis- 
tinguish Italian and French houses of the midale class,— 
with the addition of a gloomy appendage called a jalousy, 
the nature of which we shall hereafter describe. 

The houses of Seville are thus described by Standish :— 
“The houses of this town are perhaps the most picturesque 
in the world. You enter them from a porch, or zaguan, to 
a court, round which are marble columns, and tiese are 
found not only in the principal, but even ordinary habita- 
tions. The arches between the columns su) port galleries or 
rooms above. It is usual to inhabit the ground-flvor in 
summer time and the upperstory in winter. In the former 
season a canvass veil is placed over the whole court during 
the heat of the day, and removed at night, whe: the family 
collect together, tu receive friends under the gaileries, or in 
the courts, whilst flowers are placed round a fouatain, which 
generally plays in the centre, the courts being often paved 
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with marble. The lamps which hang around the walls in i buildings, inclosing a central square. Tlie court is often 


symmetrical arrangement, the bubbling of the water, the 
fragrance of the flowers, the mystical green branches which 
spring up in every direction from large earthen pots, give 
an appearance of romance, which, added’ to the broken 
lights, the irregular architecture of the buildings, and the 
white Ionic columns of marble, present, in every house, a 
varying subject for the draftsman or the painter. To the 
sides of the walls are attached mirrors, which reflect all 
around, and pictures, amongst which were once works of 
art that would delight the connoisseur. It has been calcu- 
lated that eizhty thousand marble columns exist in Seville, 
but there assuredly must be a much larger number, for 
many are buried in the walls, others covered with plaster, 
and on an average every house possesses six.” ; 

From Spain we proceed to that country of Europe which 
approaches nearest to an Asiatic character, we mean Turkey. 
By speaking of the capital, Constantinople, we shall form a 
sufficient idea of other parts. 


6. Houses oF CoNsTANTINOPLE. 


Constantinople, like most Mohammedan cities, is more 
distinguished for its mosques than for its private dwellings. 
The general character of its streets is narrowness and mean- 
ness; but the nature of the houses depends on the locality. 
The houses in the suburbs called Galata and Pera, in which 
most foreigners who visit the city take up their residence, are 
inhabited by the foreign ambassadors and other distinguished 
strangers, and are of course built in a style somewhat worthy 
of their reception. But the generality of the houses are 
said by Wheler to be low, and to be built of wood, so that 
fire frequently makes much devastation among them, espe- 
especially from a custom which the Turks have of smoking 
in bed; and it is also said that these fires are not unfre- 
quently the work of incendiaries, who are actuated by 
the hope of pilfering. The destruction of the houses 
themselves is no great matter, for the rebuilding costs 
but little, and the supply of timber is very abundant; 
but the burning of merchandize which often accompanies 
that of the house, is a distressing disaster to numerous fami- 
lies. When a fire commences, the Turks are frequently 
obliged either to pull down or to blow up several houses, in 
order to break the communication from one part of the 
town to another: otherwise the whole would be destroyed. 

A curious class of houses in Constantinople are the hans, 
of which there areabout two hundred. These hans are a 


kind of large lodging house. They are immense stone ! 





ornamented with a groveof treesand fountains. The building, 
besides warehouses and stables on the ground floor, has 
three stories or galleries, one above the other, with ranges 
of small chambers, each of which is kept neat and clean hy 
the servants of the Aan, and fitted up for the time with 
the carpets and slender wardrobe of the several occupiers. 
These ans are usually for travelling merchants ; but are 
sometimes occupied as counting-houses by ‘lurks who 
reside at Galata, Pera, or other suburbs of the city. 
What would appear remarkable to an Englishman accus- 
tomed to the commercial arrangements of hiring dwellings, 
&c., is that these hans are open to all strangers free, with 
the exception of a small fee to the servants. They are 
for men of all countries, and of every religion,—the poor 
and the rich,—and they have had the good effect of draw- 
ing merchants and merchandize to Constantinople. ‘They 
belong to the Sultan, and the expense is defrayed by him. 
The private dwellings in Constantinople are not of such a 
description as to merit much notice here. They are chiefly 
distinguished for their flat roofs, by which they are known 
at a distance from the mosques, chapels, hans, bazaars, and 
baths, almost all of which have domes or cupolas. Adria- 
nople, another city of the Empire, is the principal place ot 
intercourse with merchants from Northern Europe, and the 
dwellings present that mixed character which almost ine- 
vitably results from such intercourse. 

We have now conducted the reader to warm climates, 
among whose natives the industrious habits of Europeans 
are but little exercised; where the light of Christianity 
has as yet but dimly shone ; where woman is known only 
to be degraded ; and where polygamy has severed the lovely 
ties which join man, wife, and children in domestic union. 
These features of national character are observable in a 
fearful degree throughout the whole extent of Northern 
Africa, from Morocco to the Isthmus of Suez ;—throughout 
Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, Persia, Georgia, Circassia,—and 
indeed, we may almost say, throughout the whole of Asia 
southward of the cold regions of Siberia. In nearly all these 
countries, the houses of the inhabitants of higher and middle 
rank have this peculiarity which distinguishes them from 
the houses of Europe, that the apartments for the females,— 
called collectively the harem, or haareem,—are situated in 
a distinct a of the house, and are usually secluded 
with a jealousy which makes their inmates completely 
prisoners, 

In another Supplement we will, endeavour to convey a 
general notion of the dwellings in these countries, 
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